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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED ‘names of those who stand in as great need of the 
BY LUTHER TUCKER & CO. | 


\information which it contains as we do. 
Termon Se = par paps ad ue I am, sir, very respectfully, &c., 
s » 
z+p The first and second volumes can be sup-| WwW. hinds 
plied to new subscribers +> Who will “Go anp DO LIKEWISE? 








MANGOLD WURTZEL. 
SPrcet OE AN LO The cultivation of Mangold Wurtzel as a field 
CIRCULATION OF THIS PAPER. __§ (crop is but partially understood by the farmers in 
It is with no ordinary pleasure we acknowledge) western New-York, and as its valuable qualities 
the receipt of numerous letters from the friends||and the profits attending it have been highly spo- 
if the Genesee Farmer, containing additional) ken of by our eastern agriculturists, we deem the 
names to be added to our subscription list. 
have received from one to five new subscribers} | time. 
from some of our friends ; and they will please | ‘The soil most suitable for this crop is the same 
receive our thanks for their favors, with the as-|\as for Indian corn, and the produce, in favorable 
surance that such efforts on the part of individu- |seasons and with good cultivation, may be set 
als, who have no other object than the public|;down at from six hundred to one thousand bu- 


N. GOODSELL. Eprtor. — 





zood in view, will induce us to increase our exer-| shels per acre, each hundred bushels being con- 
tions to render the Genesee Farmer worthy of]| sidered equal to one ton of good hay for feeding 
the friendship and patronage extended to it. The ito stock. 
following is an extract of a letter from a gentle-|| In preparing soil for Mangold Wurtzel, deep 
man in Saratoga county, with whom we have||ploughing is important. When planted in 
no personal acquaintance, but to whom we are grounds which are moist, it should be on ridges, 
indebted for several valuable communications: ||but where it is dry, it is found to succeed best 
+ * * © To obtain the above mentioned sub- |when planted in drills without ridging. 
scribers has cost me but a half day’s exertion,|! The distance between the rows should not be 
ind the consciousness that I have thereby been ir iless than two feet, and if it amounts to two and « 
strumental in placing an agricultural periodical||half or three feet, it will be more convenient 
f high merit and increasing reputation into the|/ working between the rows with the plough. The 
hands of two brother farmers, amply repays m-}\ distance at which the plants should stand from 
for the little trouble to which I have been sub- leach other should be about six inches. Different 
rected. ‘cultivators have adopted different methods of 
“T sincerely wish that every person who takes||plarting the seed; some have made holes with a 
the Genesee Farmer, and knows how to appre |jcommon dibble stick, others have opened a small 
ciate its merit, would feel it to be a duty to wake ||drill, placing the seeds in it with the fingers ; but 
efforts to get it into the hands of others, I may || perhaps the more perfect way is by passing a 
he thought zealous in this cause. I admit that ||| wheel on the line intended for the row, from th: 
am so, for it troubles me to see farmers so blind || surface of which conical pegs of about one inch 
to their interest. I wish that much more informa jin length project at the distance from each other 
tion might be disseminated among them. Farm-|ithat the seeds are intended to be placed; into 
ers are not more ignorant than others of their|!each of these holes two seeds should be deposited 
fellow-citizens because nature has done less for||and covered with fine earth. Planted as above, 
them. No! but it is because they have donel|two pounds and a half of seed will be found suf- 
less for themselves. They do not seek for in-||ficient for an acre. 
formation; but I am satisfied from personal ob-|| 





_ In whatever way the seeds are planted, they 
servation that the Genesee Farmer, or some other|/should be soaked two days in soft water befor: 
agricultural paper, might be put into the hands of||they are put in the ground, and some even de- 
many who do not now kuow of its existence, if||clare that when soaked as many as four days it 
ihey were properly approached by some friend to||has proved advantageous. 


agriculture. And the price of the Genesee)! 





We have ever cautioned our readers against 
Farmer gives it an advantage over any other |departing entirely from their beaten track, or fol- 
publication which has the same object in view in |lowing after new theories, or going into the culti- 
this section of our country. An addition of one||vation of new crops upon a large scale, until 
dollar to its present current value, would effectu- they have satisfied themselves of the profit which 
ally prevent its possession by many who will may be realized by an experiment upon a small 
now enjoy its pages. 
“ Permit me here to express, not only my ap- |them to commence with Mangold Wurtzel. One! 
probation, but thanks also, for the zeal and per- jacre upon fairsoil would be sufficient for the ex- 
severance which is manifested by your correspon- |periment, both as to the cost of raising the quan- 
dent, Dan Braptey, Esq., for the welfare and \tity produced, and their relative value compared 
enjoyment of farmers. 1 hope he will not let his |with other food when fed to different kinds of 
appeal to farmers in No. 1 of Genesee Farmer, |stock. 
current volume, be the last which he shall make | That it is desirable to have a supply of green 
to them on the same subject. \food for cattle during our severe winter months, 
“T will close by expressing a desire that all and |jevery good farmer will allow, and to procure this 
each of us, who are now subscribers to the Ge- lat the least expense is certainly desirable. In 


‘nesee Farmer, may emulate each other in our en-||England, turneps are a cheap and profitable food 








We ||subject of cultivation will be acceptable at this. 
| 


scale. In the same manner we would recommend’ it is not; the effect is the same as it would be if a 


is33. NO. 6. 





northern winters, together with the uncertainty of 
ithe crop, occasioned by insects, and the difficul 
iy of preserving them after they are gathered. 
renders them unsuitable to be introduced as 
the principal green food where large stocks are 
fed. 

From the quantity of saccharine matter con 
tained in Mangold Wurtzel, there is no doubt as 
to their nutricious qualities, but what effect con 
stant feeding with them has upon beef or mutton. 
we are not prepared to say. 

An English writer, in descanting upon the 
qualities of Mangold Wurtzel, makes the follow 
ing observations: “ No edible root has yet beer 
brought into use which has an affinity to the one 
under consideration, with respect to its imper 
ishable properties. ‘The white turnep is in March, 
entirely divested of its fattening power; the 
Swede in May becomes shriveled, and is almost 
refused by cattle; the potatoe after this time en- 
tirely sprouts away all its vigor, diminishes 
in bulk, and dries up; but not so the Mangold 
Wourtzel. It is not only ready for use in the au- 
tumn, the winter and the spring, but may, if re- 
quired, be continued with unabated advantage, 
and in the following autumn it will be found in 
full possession of its most valuable qualities, un- 
diminished in weight,and abounding in saccharine 
juices.” 

A writer inthe New-England Farmer recom- 
mends them to be kept over and used in cases of 
drouth in summer, and says, “ They will conti- 
nue sound and wholesome food until the coming 
of the next year’s crop.” If any of our western 
farmers have had sufficient experience with this 
crop to satisfy themselves as to the expediency 
of raising it, we should consider it a favor to 
ourselves and readers to receive a communica 
tion from them on the subject. 











| PICKLE FOR BEEF. 
| Many valuable recipes are given in our agri. 


jcultural papers for salting beef; but one opera. 
tion, which is an important one, is omitted 
Whatever be the pickle in which beef is put, or 
which is put to it after it is packed in the barrel. 
it should be drawn off at least twice during the 
winter and spring and scalded, which will sepa- 
rate the blood which has been extracted from the 
beef; this will rise upon the top and should be 
skimmed off. The pickle should be allowed to 
cool before it is returned to the barrel each time. 
The idea that saltpetre assists in preserving 
meat is a mistaken one, as it has a contrary ef- 
fect. Neither beef or pork will keep as long in a 
‘pickle in which saltpetre is used as in one where 


sufficient quantity of nitric acid was used to give 
the red color to the meat which indicates acidity. 
Sugar is an important item in the preservation of 
beef, where a fine flavor is desired. A conve- 
nient way of drawing off the brine or pickle, is 
through a hole bored near the bottom of the cask, 
as by decanting it the meat is often disturbed, 
when more will be required to cover it than when 
it is more closely packed. If either beef or pork 
are allowed to remain uncovered, they soon ac- 
quire a disagreeable flavor. The following will 








Ceavors fo increase its subscription list with the! for thost kinds of stock, but the severity of our 


'|be found an excellent pickle, either for beef, pock 
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or hams: To each gallon of water add twof 


pounds of salt, two ounces of sugar, and a half 
ounce of saltpetre. Boil and skim the same be- 
fore it is put upon the meat. 





HORTICULTURAL INQUIRY. 

It is said that any thing that has a tendency to 
check the too free growth of fruit trees tends to 
produce fruit buds, flowers and fruit. Would not 
separating a part of the roots from the stock pro- 
duce this effect? If so, at what season should 
they be taken off ? 


MAPLE SUGAR. 

Farmers should be in readiness to improve the 
first suitable weather for making maple sugar, as 
that made early wili be found superior to that 
which is made after the sap has become more 
elaborated. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
FEEDING HOGS ON APPLES. 

Mr. Epiror—I have been informed that a 
farmer, who came to purchase a farm in one of 
the neighboring counties, selected one with a 
great proportion of orcharding upon it, which 
caused some to speak lightly of his choice, as ci- 
der was hardly worth making; but as soon as 
his fruit began to ripen, he coilected hogs in pro- 
portion to the apples which he expected would be 
produced. As soon as the apples began to fall, he 
commenced feeding his hogs with them, and con- 
tinued so to do as long as the weather would per- 
mit them to remain ungathered, after which he 
vollected his apples in cribs, and continued to feed 
his hogs with them through the winter. In the 
spring he sold his hogs, as { was informed, at an 


——————— 


For the Genesee Farmer, 
STONE POSTS, 


After the article on “ Pebble Stone Fence” was 
sent to the Editor of the Farmer, it occurred to 
me that posts for post and rail fence might be con- 
structed in a similar manner, with trifling ex- 
pense, which, if not thrown down by carts or 
other heavy carriages, would last for centuries. 
The mode I would recommend for their construc- 
tion, is the following: Let a hole be made in the 
ground, at least two and one half feet in depth ; 
let this be filled with small stone and good lime 
mortar to the surface of theearth. On this place 
a box or mold, say tweive inches by eight at 
the bottom, and eight by four at the top, five feet 
high. Through this box or mold, holes are to 
be made to admit the rails, and a piece of plank 
made to fit it, to go quite through the mold. This 
should be introduced into the lowest hole; then 
throw in small stones, (after having first thrown 
in a shovel full of good lime mortar,) then with a 
large pestle or pounding press, press down the 
stones firmly into the mortar; then throw in 
more stone, after having removed the piece of 
plank for facing the post hole to the second hole; 
then more mortar, and so on till the moid is fill- 


iron rod, of the size of a } augur, to pass through 
the mold and the piece of plank for facing the 
post hoies, so as, when withdrawn, to leave a 
hole for the purpose of introducing a pin to hold 
the rails in their places when the fence is finish- 
ed. While the mortar is setting or hardening in 
the first, preparation may be making for the 
next, Which will be sufficiently dry to remove the 








idvance from the purchase price of about $500 


A gentleman, with whom I was in conversa-||O"¢ hand only is employed at a post. 
tion, informed me that he put two sows, with| Wooden posts may be firmly set in the follow- 


eight pigs each, in his orchard in August, and 
kept them there through the fall, and that they 
continued to thrive; that they were not fed with 
ny thing, except a little slop from the kitchen — 
the remainder of their food was apples; that 
they ate both sweet and sour apples, without 
manifesting any particular preference for either 
over the other. Anelderly gentleman remarked 
--was I to live my life over again, I would cul- 
tivate an orchard of the finest of apples for the 
»urpose of feeding hogs. I was under the neces- 


ing manner: 

Moke ihe holes in the earth the same size and 
depth as for the stone posts; then wall this up 
with small stone and lime mortar, so as to leave 














|| good lime mortar in the bottom: set the post on 
this while moist, and fill the space between the 
wall and post with pulverized quick lime, fresh 
from the kiln, and suchas will al/ slack. Put in 
jten parts of clean coarse sand to one of lime; 





ed. Perhaps it would be well to have a small | 


mold by the time you are ready for it, provided }) 


a space two inches larger each way than the/ 
||post designed to be set in it; put a shovel fuil of}! 


R Feb. 9, 1833. 


' 
| vor the Genesee farmer. 


TANNERIES. 
| Mr. Epiror—lI observed in your paper, about 
\ 


a year since,* a request made by Mr. Graves of 

| your place, to ascertain the amount of capital 
eviployed in the manufacture of leather; but I 
have not learned that the desired information has 
been given, whereby that indispensable brauch 
|of the arts may be estimated, or show to what 
amount it is contributing to the industry and 
wealth of the state,—which I believe is not ge- 
nerally known, as but little notice has been taken 
of it. While the advocates of most of the arts 
and sciences have been proclaiming their useful 
ness, and calling for aia, this has been silently 
plodding along almost unknown. Having had 
some knowledge of the extent to which it is car- 
ried on in several counties, | have thought proper 
to send you the following statement. It may va- 
ry, in some instances, from perfect accuracy, but 
;it may lead to more correct information from per 
sons residing in the counties of which I have 
given a schedule. Any one who would take the 
trouble to correct any of the following statements 
‘would confer a favor on the public and much 
oblige the writer of this article. 

Having ascertained the value of the tannery, 
amount of stock, &«. of a number of establish- 
‘ments, | find them not to vary much from the fol- 
| lowing estimate of one which was furnished me 
by the foreman, and which I give as a fair ave 
rage of all the others, and which I shall put down 
jin whole numbers. The one I have selected is 
| in Greene county : 

Janning 700 hides, annually at $3 
per side, 

Tannery and other buildings belong- 
ing thereto, 

1000 cords of bark, at $2,50 per cord, 














| $42,000 
4,500 
2.500) 


Which amounts to $49,000 
| The above is, probably, somewhat less than 
‘the true estimate, but I shall give the others by 
‘the same rule. 

In the same county, [ shall give, what I sup- 
| pose to be nearly correct, from their own estimate. 
| The tannery above mentioned, 

_ 1 Tanning, 7,000 hides, 
i “ 25,000 « 

¥ 12,500 “ each, 351,000 
“ 7,000 “ oo 294 000 
“ 5.000 « = — 14no00 





$49,000 
175,000 


oe 
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sity of shutting up my hogs, to keep them out of ithen pour on water sufficient to slack it, and the ! 3,000 “ 126.000 

mischief, at a time when I was short of grain; 1}| re the better, provided there is not so much as | Low « 49,000 

fed them with apples from my orchard, and they|}that the heat generated by the process of slacking | — - PE OS pe 
° ° ’ ‘rie " >t ; 

appeared to do as weil as if fed with grain will evaporate it all, and so as to leave the lime | 29 tan'ries, tan’ing 169,000 hides, $1,182,000 








‘rom the relation of the above, I am inclined to 
think that store hogs may be fed with apples in 
‘vuitful seasons cheaper than with corn. Hi. 

Fall Creck, January 1, 1833. 

Nore.— There is no doubt but hogs will feed 
1 apples, and continue to thrive, and may, per- 
,aps, In many sections of the country, be fed in 
‘his way with less expense than with grain; but 
when fattened for barreling they would require 
some richer food to give more solidity to the pork, 
itherwise we think it would be soft, like that fed 


upon still slops, which, although it produces fine 


sams, is not well calculated for long keeping,— 
Hd, Gen. Far. 





‘> An extensive fire occurred at Smyrna, on 
The merchandize alone 


ne 6th of November. 


iestroved, is estimated at a million piastres 


and sand in ahard, firm state. The lime, du- 
ring the process of slacking, expands to more 
than twice its bulk before. This expansion of 
the lime will fix the post as firmly as though it 





exclude the air and moisture, provided a small 
quantity of mortar be laid round the post on the 
surface, so as to leave it a little crowning. Posts 


port'on above ground was worn out or decayed. 
Ali which is respectfully submitted. 
J. W. SMITH. 
N. B. Where the ground is suitably firm and 
hard, the walling of the holes for stone posts 
may be omitted, as the post will be sufficiently 
firm without it. 


(<> The U.S. Sloop of War, St. Louis, was 


at Havana on the 15th January 








was set in a rock,or nearly so, and will effectually |, 


s¢i in this way, I should think, would last till the | 


|| * Genesee Farmer, Vol. I, p. 362 


The seven small tanneries manufacture upper 
and skins, and the estimate may not be as correct, 
but the buildings, &c. would be more expensive 
in proportion, so that it would be fair to estimate 
‘the county of Greene at the above rate, viz. 29 
tanneries manufacturing 169,000 hides, making 
| 338,000 sides at $3 per side, making the leather 
worth one million and fourteen thoxsand dollars: 

The establishment above alluded to tanning 
| 25,000 hides, is owned by Cot. Epwarps,,who,is 
ivery justly entitled to the honor of commencing 
‘and carrying on the tonning business, on a very 
large scale,—as no one, probably, ever thought of 
|a leather factory before this gentleman projected 


land established the largest in the United States, 
}and which is probably not, at this time, excelled 
in the world. I will give you an extract of a let- 


ter from Mr. Edwards, to whom I had the hono: 
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of introducing an :mprovementin the art, denomi- 
nated the “Cool Sweating Process,” patented to 
Shove & Hunt, as mentioned in a former number 
of the Genesee Farmer, from the Cattskill Mes- 
senger, 

Fyrom Col. Wm. Edwards,—“ Hunter, Greene 
Co., Sept. 6, 1832——We have succeeded very 
well in sweating. In May, June and July, we 
sweat and worked in 18,175 sides, at a cost of less 
than four cents per side. Mr. Fanning [his fore 
man] succeeds remarkably well in learning the 
art of sweating. Between the first of January 
and the first of August, seven months, he sweat 
in 29,210 sides, and did not damage a single side 
in the least. We are now tanning at the rate of 
more than 55,000 sides per annum.” 

The foregoing statement for Greene county, 
which I believe to be full as low as it ought to 
be, may be taken as a fair criterion to estimate 
the other counties by, according to the number of, 
sides they tan. In the first six counties named 
velow, the estimate was made last spring, and it 
is probably that more have been built or are 
building at this time. The calculation for the 
other counties is believed to be nearly correct, but 
not so much so as in the first six counties named: 





Counties. Hides tanned. Capital employed. 
Greene, 169,000 $1,183,000 
Albany, 30,000 210,000 
Schoharie, 40,000 280,050 
Ulster, 40,000 280,000 
Delaware, 30,000 210.000 
Sullivan, 40,000 280,000 
Herkimer, 20,000 140,000 
Montgomery, 15,000 105,000 
Otsego, 20,000 140,000 
Chenango, 20,000 140,000 
Madison, 15,000 105,000 
Onondaga, 15,000 105,000 
Oneida, 15,000 105,000 | 
Cortland, 5,000 35,000 
‘Tompkins, 10,000 70,000 
Cayuga, 15.000 105,000 
Oswego, 15,000 105,0€0 
Jefferson, 15,000 105,000 
529,000 $3,703,000 


Total number of hides tanned in the 18 coun- 
ties above named, per annum, 529,000, employ- 
ing a capital of $3,703,000. 

If Mr. Graves will be so good as to correct 
the mistakes, if he discovers any, in the above, 
and fill up the western counties, and some one in 
the northern and southern counties furnish esti- 
mates of those counties, subject to alteration, as I 
lave done, I think the desired information can be 
obtained with but little trouble or expense. This 
branch of the arts would no doubt, if fairly 
represented receive from the Legislature that 
patronage to which its merits very justly entitles 
it. I presume to say that it is second to none but 
Agriculture, and like that it has met with very 
‘ittle attention, while almost every other branch| 
of the arts and sciences has been legislated, | 
gambled, fought, and prayed for, T. H. | 

Cayuga co., Jan, 1, 1833. 


= } 

Note.—Our correspondem jj observe that 
the footing of the number of hides tanned and the 
capital employed, varies consideratly from the 


statement he furnished; but according to the! 








(detailed statement as given for Greene county | 
alone, it appears to us that the footing given 


above is correct, though we are unable to account | 
for the variation 





society. It is said that a society for the protec- 
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For the Genesee Farwer. 
PROTECTION OF FRUIT. 

Mr. Ep1ror—There is much anxiety evinced, 
and praiseworthy measures adopted, by the com- 
munity to improve the condition and morals of 
the rising generation, which appears to be entire- 
ly thrown away on a certain class of vicious per- 
sons, that appear to have little or no restraint, 
and are complete adepts in the trade of robbing 
gardens, &c., to the no small annoyance of the 
community. What, let me ask, can be more vexa- 
tious in small matters, than to find, after we have 
taken unwearied pains to rear and cultivate a 
tree, vine, shrub or plant, with high anticipations 
of being gratified with a choice variety of fruit, 
to find, before it has attained half its maturity, 
that some detestable spoiler has recklessly, in 
true swinish style, played the “ whole hog,” and 
prostrated our hopes, by wastefully and wanton- 
ly destroying the fruit and mutilating the stand- 
ard, when it is of little or no value to the thief, 
but a serious disappointment to the owner? 
Should such abominable transactions be tolerated 
when the law is sufficiently ample to punish the 
marauders ? 

The only difficulty to be surmounted is as to 
the mode to be adopted in order to eradicate the 
evil. To undertake it individually would be an 
herculean task, and produce only partial effects ; 
but if undertaken collectively would be attended 
with trifling expense, and produce the most bene- 
ficial and salutary results. All plans that have 
in view the improvement of morals and the cor- 
rection of crimes, ought to be formed and adopted 
with deliberate wisdom, and made as perfect as 
possible before put in operation. The object of 
this communication is to draw the attention of 
talented men to the subject. I would, however, 
with dittidence, propose the outlines of a plan, 
anticipating that some other better adapted to the 
purpose may be suggested. My plan would be 
simply as follows: 

Let there be a society formed of growers and 
consumers of vegetables and fruits; (for all per- 
sons are more or less, either directly or indirectly, 
interested in having the market and their tables 
supplied with choice vegetables and well ripened 
fruits ;) let the proper and necessary officers be 
elected ; let a small initiation fee be exacted from 
each member; let each member be pledged to ex- 
ert himself to bring every pilferer to justice, es- 
pecially where depredations have been commit- 
ted on the property of any member of the socie- 
ty ; let due notice of the law and the resolutions 
of the society be printed in a pamphlet form, with 
the names of the members attached thereto, and 
a copy lodged with every family residing in the 
village, that none may plead ignorance; let it be 
understood that there can be no compromise, and 
that every offender will be punished according to 
law, and their names published in all the news- 
papers published in the village; let there be pro- 
per persons appointed to see that all complaints 
are vigorously and legally prosecuted; and let 
there be a premium offered to any person that can 
or will give such information as will convict any 
offender of robbing any of the members of the 


tion of fruits, &c., has been instituted at the east- 


°S JOURNAL. 





ward, and that one conviction only produced the 


force here, fruit in orchards, gardens or yards 
would be as safe as on the huckster’s shelf ? 
om E. 

Note.—lIn the neighborhood of Boston, socie- 
ties of a similar description have been formed, 
and notices have been given of such formations, 
which have been attended with the most favora- 
ble results. No reason can be given why the 
game causes would not have the same effect in 
this community —Ed. Gen. Far. 





ALBANY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ata meeting of the Albany Horticultural So- 
ciety, on Friday, Ist February, 1833, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Jesse Buel, President, Ambrose Spencer, Ist 
Vice President , John Townsend, 2d do., James 
Stevenson, 3d do., D. B. Slingerland, Treasurer, 
R. V. De Witt, Corresponding Secretary, B. P. 
Staats, Recording Secretary. 

Councittors.—E. Corning, John S. Walsh, 
E.C. Delavan, Joel A. Wing, G. V. Denniston, 
V. P. Douw, C. R. Webster, Jno. Willard, John 
Woodworth, Alfred Conkling, H. G. Wheaton, 
Peter Wendell, Richard Yates, Augustus James, 
Jno. W. Bay, B. F. Butler, J. T. Norton, G. W. 
Ryckman, John E. Lovett, George McPherson, 
William Barney, H. L. Webb, M. French, and 
Jno. I. Godfrey. 

Inspectinc Commirrer.—P. 8S. Van Rensse- 
laer, E. Croswell, Henry Green, Jno. Meads, B 
P. Staats, A. Blanchard, and P. V. Shankland. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Mr. Epirorn—I apprehend that Doctor Hates 
was above half right wher he said, laziness 
grows on people, begins in cobwebs and ends in 
chains. My own observation tends much to con- 
firm the truth of his remark. I have known 
some people who, from indulging lazy habits, 
have become at last an absolute burthen to them- 
selves ; even to draw their breath was a toil to 
them. A lazy person never has any leisure, and 
is always very busy about nothing; whereas, 
the industrious think ncthing hard, and always 
have plenty of leisure. We ought then to be ve- 
ry careful to avoid bad habits, and practice only 
such as are good. Senex. 
Yates co., Jan. 29, 1833. 





i¢> We publish this week a list of Agents for 
the Genesee Farmer. We shall be happy to 
add the names of any gentlemen, who may be 
willing to act as agents, and aid in extending its 
circulation. 





{iG It is stated in the Alexandria Gazette, 
that during the debate on South Carolina affairs 
in the Senate, on Monday, one of the 13 gilt 
stars which support the festoons around the 
chamber, dropped out, nor could it be replaced 
during the day. This, in “Roman times,” 
would have been considered ominous. 





Annual Bill of Mortality for Baltimore — 
The number of deaths during the year 1832, was 
3572; of whom by Cholera, 853, consumption 
403, Cholera Infantum 322, small pox 79, intem- 
perance 40, suicide 5, bite of a spider 1, drowned 





23, billious fever 89, typhus 52, hydrophobia 1.— 


desired result; and is it not reasonable to suppose}| Over the age of 100, eight ; of whom two colored 


\ , ° ° 
4 that, if the same vigorous measures were put in!l women were—one 104, the other 110. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 


On Summer Fallows; the Use of them 
Recommended.-=-No. IV. 


Pursuing the subject of my preceding essay on 
‘he culture of wheat and the use of fallow crops, 
L come now to the consideration of summer fal- 
lows. I approach this subject, as well I may, 
with great diffidence. It is a subject which, 
ihrough a long course of years, has employed the 
ablest pens of two hemispheres, and yet it 
as not been put at rest. Many important 





‘loose condition. 





questions in relation to it still remain unsettled. 


Some there are, (and it is believed their number || 
is not small,) who object altogether to the prac- || 


tice of summer fallowing. The principal objec- 
tions are the following: Ist. Thatsummer fallows 
are not profitable, beca'se they require the use of | 





2d. That they have an injurious effect upon 


the soil, by exposing it to the loss of many of 
its fertilizing properties. 


The objections are at least plausible, and wor- || ; : tae ! 
wl distempering the soil, impart to it health 
- vigor. 


hy of attentive consideration. 

It is believed that the husbandry of this coun- | 
try has been, in many respects, misdirected, by | 
yielding an undue respect to the theories and| 
practices of other countries. Ii should be con- 
sidered that the disparities between the condi- | 


| 
very great. 
hor of little account. The annual rent of an 
icre of good wheat land, in that country, amounts | 
'o.a considerable sum. A loss of its equivalent 
3 felt as a serious inconvenience. 


| 


a good reason for rejecting summer fallows in 
that country. But here the case is quite the re- 
verse. With us, labor is every thing, and land | 
is of little account. The annual rent of an acre | 
if good wheat land, in this section of the coun- | 
try, allowing for rent a sum equal to the interest || 
f its price if sold, would rarely exceed two dol- | 
‘ars and fifty cents. ‘Thisthen presents no formi- 
lable objection to the practice of summer fallow- 
ing. It should be considered also, that the turnep | 
usbandry, which prevails to a vast extent in|, 
England, goes far towards superseding, in that| 
‘ountry, the use of summer fellows. In this), 
‘ountry, especially in this section of it, the turnep 
husbandry cannot be advantageously adopted. It 
is a fact well ascertained, that the soi! in general 
of western New-York, is not congenial to the 
turnep crop. If it were, the climate of our coun 
try, the length and severity of our winters, and 
the genius of our husbandry, would present great. 
and weighty objections to its general introduction. | 
tor these reasons, and many others, I conclude | 
that the objection to summer fallowing, which | 
arises from its requiring the use of iand two sea-| 
sons for the production of one crop, is not wotthey 
of great regard. 

The second objection is far more subtle, and it| 
involves greater difficulties. This objection is, 
that summer fallowing injures the soil by expo- 
sing it to the winds, and, without shade, to the 
scorching rays of the sun ; and also, that it puts 
the soil in a situation to lose a valuable portion 
of its animal and vegetable properties, by pu- 
trescence and exhalation. 


Ast. I admit the fact, that summer fallowing 





| 


| 


: ithe theory on which they are , 
land two seasons for the production of one crop. | y y Cnades 


|poses the soil to considerable losses, by hastening | 
the putrifaction and decomposition of the animal | 


jand vegetable substances that are contained in it. | 


tion of our husbandry and that of England are || 
There land is every thing, and la-| 


of tillage, on the surface of the ground. 
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the means of which it suffers some losses. This 
evil is unavoidable. The objection applies to all 
sorts of tillage, and to every process by which 
the soil is pulverized and brought into a light and 
The winds may blow away a 
portion of the finest and best of its particles. 

2d. That the direct rays of the sun, beating 
upon unshaded ground, has an effect upon it to 





Feb. 9, 1833. 
from that rich store house. For ought we know, 
countless vapors, floating in the atmosphere, and 
replete with substances enriching to the soil, are 
thus caught, and become the means of its increa- 
sed strength and fertility. 

It may well be supposed that summer fallow- 
ing is beneficial to the soil, by separating, pulve- 
rising, and intermixing its particles. Such was 








injure the soil, has not been proved to my satis- 
faction. I know that many writers have ex- 
pressed fearful apprehensions of injuries to the | 
soil by the agency of that heavenly luminary, 
without whose genial and life giving rays no soil 





the theory of the celebrated Jetaro Tutt, who 
one hundred years ago, distinguished himself in 
England as an agriculturist. His theory was 
that pulverizing and intermixing the soil were 


'| enough, without the aid of manure to keep it per- 


could be productive—nothing could grow, and |j petually in a good condition for the production ot 


absolute sterility would characterize the whole) 
face of the earth. Aithough many have ex- 
pressed such apprehensions, yet no one has, to 
my knowledge, exhibited any thing in proof of | 

It has | 
not been proved that the rays of the sun, in 
whatever manner they come in contact with the 
soil, communicate poison to it. 
rational to suppose, that 





It is much more 
sun beams, instead 


3d. It is admitted that summer fallowing ex- 








’ : j 
These substances have their turns, in the course | 

. . | 
of the season, of being placed, by the operations | 


Expo- | 
sed as they are in that situation to the utmost | 


{ 
agency of the atmosphere, they hastily ferment, | 
This then is Become putrescent, and undergo decomposition. | 


. eae 9 , ° | 
‘Their fertilizing properties depart in gases, and | 


ascend into the atmosphere, where they are sup-| 
posed to be lost. Here, then, we detect one of 
the most serious objections to summer fallows.. 
But to do justice to the subject, and strike a fair 


balance, we should count gains as well as losses. | 





crops. No doubt there was error in his theory 
yet experience has abundantly proved, that fre- 
quent agitations of the soil, by means of which 


its particles are broken asunder and intermixed, 


|add much to its strength and productiveness. 
|| After all, it must be confessed that our know- 


ledge on these subjects is very limited. It is not 
|safe to rely on conjectures. What then are the 
facts in relation to the subject before us? Has it 
‘been found that summer fallowing is hurtful to 
‘the soil? When was it, and where was it, that 
‘a field was known to be injured, and rendered 
sterile, by the process of summer fallowing ? 

It will be seen that [ am taking the side of 
‘summer fallows. On this subject my mind has 
'yvascillated. ‘The time was when, trammeled as 

[ was by the theories of British husbandry, | 
should have given my voice for the total, or 
almost total, expulsion of 
By expetience and 
subject, I 


summer fallows 
reflection on the 
been enabled to break the 
fetters, and now I am satisfied that summei 
fallowing is as the soil, and 
that it is one of the happiest modes of culture 
that can be practiced in this section of the coun- 
try. If I mistake net, it is happily adapted to 
the genius of husbandry in western New-York. 


much 
have 


harmless to 


Those putrescent substances which, at one If the desideratum is to subdue stubborn soils, o1 


covered beneath the surface. 


ee 
quence of the frequent agitations, changes of po- 


sition, and intermixtures to which they are sub- 
jected, undergo rapid fermentation, but not so ra- 
pid as those that are uncovered. In the mysteri- 
ous laboratory of nature, the whole mass under- 
goes a powerful chimical process, and who can 
tell how much it gains or loses ? 


the superincumbent soil absorbs at least many of | 
them, and derives from that source permanent fer- 
tility. The truth is, that by means of a summer 
fallow, an intimate intercourse is provided be- 
tween the soil and the atmosphere. The soi!, we 
‘know, loses much, and probably it gains much. 
'[t may not be easy to decide on which side the 
‘balance of advantage or disadvantage lies. 


By means of summer fallowing, many sub- 
stances contained in the soil are brought into ac- 
tion, and become its tributaries, which would 


These, in conse- | 


It may be supposed that, as these putrescent || 


substances which are covered evolve their gases, should be dead and rotten in season to be broken 


‘time, are ploced on the surface of the ground, are, | to cleanse the ground of foul weeds, no othe: 
by the next operations of the plough, turned un. mode of culture can be employed for either of 
der, and others take their places. At all times, 

much the greater portion of these substances is || 


these purposes to so great advantage as that of 
the summer fallow. 

| But while | recommend summer fallows, let it 
be remembered that I disapprove the style it 
| which they are generally conducted in this coun- 
| try. Summer fallows should be commenced early 
| in the season, that there may be time enough to 
| perform the work in good style. ‘The work 
should be done in so perfect a manner as entirely 
| to destroy all the grasses and other vegetables 
| that might be growing in the field. All the sods 


into fragments, and the whole surface of the 
field should be brought to exhibit a specimen of 
‘fine cultivation. In ordinary seasons, all this 
‘can be done without difficulty. Farmers would 
| gain much by improving the style of their sum- 
imer fallows, and bringimg it to the standard I 
| have now suggested. Advantages greater than 
many of them are aware of, would result 
from it, both as o the crop of wheat which is im- 
mediately to follow, and the better preparation of 
the ground for subsequent culture, and the produc- 


tion of other crops. DAN BRADLEY. 








otherwise remain inert, and be useless. The 
soil being frequently agitated and kept in the best 
situation to receive gifts from the atmosphere, 





Toes expose the soil to the agency of winds, by | 


Marcellus, Jan. 12, 1833. 





Z%> Juage Baldwin, of Pa. has. recovered from 








‘doubtless does receive many valuable donations 





his indisposjtion, 
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|devoured with the same avidity that marks their 
‘attacks upon the rice plant.”* 

The brief history of this bird is as follows: 
It leaves the intertropical regions early in spring, 
jand directing its course slowly through the south | 
'ern parts of the United States, passes on in 


For the Genesee Farmer. 

Library of Entertaining hnowledge- 
The Library of Entert&ining Knowledge is 
jublished under the superintendence of the same 
society as the Library of Useful Knowledge. It 
.s understood that this association includes many 








AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 





{ the most eminent men in Great Britain who | great numbers to breed north of the fortieth de-| 
favor a more general diffusion of knowledge;’ ovee of latitude. At this time the sexes are very |) 


\ud Lord Chancellor BrovanaM is, or has been,} distinguishable by their colors. Early in som.|i* 


} 
-hairman of the committee. It is therefore, aS mer however, the color of the male begins to || 
we have a right to expect, a work of great merit; change, gradually assimilating to those of the} 
and in many instances the researches of natural-! female; and towards its close, the parents with | 
ists, which have been heretofore confined in vol-| their broods, joining in large flocks, on their way | 
umes beyond the reach of common readers, are south ward, attack n succession the late sown! 
lucidly arranged and presented in a popular form, | oat fields of New-York and New-England, the | 
iJlustrated by numerous figures or engravings. wild rice along ihe shores of the Delaware, and 

A number (bound like many of the French books/||the cultivated rice of South Carolina and Geor- 

in paper) contains about 216 pages; and /w9) gia, It then passes into Cuba and soon after in-| 


numbers form a neat duodecimo volume. [have|\to Jamaica. See Witsox, Aupuson, and Nut- 
just received the 30th number, which appears to) paLv. | 


have been written in the early part of last year, 
(1832.) 


The notion of their passing in autumn from 


Cuba into Carolina to eat rice was a misconcep- 
There is internal evidence that much labor has|\tion of Catesey’s. Lying in a bay at Andros’' 


been applied in the preparation of the different) Island one night in “ September,” he Acard three | 
articles; but sometimes, through haste or inad-|| successive flocks of birds passing Over to the 
vertence, errors have escaped undetected by the\\orthward; and concluded from their notes that 
publishing committee. Such defects appear in-||\these were rice birds. He adds: “I conceive af- 
deed tu be rare, but they rise in importance with||\ter partaking of the earlier crop of rice at Cuba, 
the high character of this work which insures||they travel over sea to Carolina for the same in- 
them a widely extended circulauon; and it may || tent, the rice there being at that time fit for them.” 
be some slight assistance to the cause in which} We have seen however, that the /ice birds at 
that society is engaged, to point out some of those||that very time were journeying southward from 
errors, from time to time, in the Genesec Far-\\the northern parts of the United States; that 
ner. their favorite kinds of food, with which our coun- 
\try avounds, were already spread before then; || 
Under the head of Rice we are presented with|/and they could have had no inducement to go to || 
the following account of a bird with which we} Cuba, for the rice harvest in the southern states, l 
are all familiar, Known to some persons by the|,“ commences at the end of August. ”’t 
name of Rice bunting, and Reed bird from its 
food, and to others by the name of Conquedle 
from its notes. 





THE RICE BUNTING. 


(heir leanness at this season; and their sudsist- 
jing on insects atter the rice is gone and while 
\they are waiung tor the maize to form its grains 
are equally fictitious; for though the time of 
planting Indian corn is more extended in the 
bird of Catesby, (2mberiza oryzivora,) known! southern States thar in hig.er latitudes, owing 
familiarly in the country by the name of Bob 
Lincoln. This bird is about six or seven inches 
long; its head and the under part of its body are 


black, the upper part is a mixture of black, white,}) I omit some minor objections, but observe that. 
and yellow, and the legs are red. Immense||the back of its head is not black, though so r p-| 
flucks of these birds are seen in the island of Cu-|\resented in Nurratn’s figure. Wu.soN says, | 
ba, Where the rice crop precedes that of Caroli-||‘ back of the head, a cream color;” AvpuBoN:| 
na; but when tio: the hardening of the grain||“ back of the head and neck, brownish y ilow.” | 
the rice in that quarter is no longer agreeable tol} NutTatu: “the hind head, yellowish wiiite.” It 
them, they migrate towards the north, and pass||is from this circumstance that it takes one of its| 
over the sea in such numerous parties as to bel|local names, the skunk black bird. 

sometimes heard in their flight by sailors fre-|} I would now remark that this paragraph from || 
quenting that course. These birds appear in||the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, though || 
Carolina while the rice is yet milky. Their at-|| very erroneous, affords proof of the research of|| 
tacks upon the grain while in this state, are so dee] the author, who only failed by not making a bet- || 
structive as to bring considerable loss upon the|| ter selection of books. So much has been done) 
farmers. ‘The birds arrive in the United States|| for American ornithology in the last twenty-five || 
very lean, but thrive so well upon their favorite years, that he who exclusively consults older au- 
diet, that during the three weeks to which their thors, places himself far in the back ground. 
visit is usually limited, they become excessively|| Greatfield, 1 mo. 19, 1833. D. T. 


fat, so as to fly with difficulty, and when shot to (< The Government Express from Wash- 


be burst with the fall. So soon as the rice be«|l: 
gins to harden here, they retire to other sonal ington to Charleston, S. C. traveled 1088 miles 


remaining in one place only so long as the rice ys + oe. 
continues green. When this food entirely fails ; hee a 

they have recourse for their subsistence to insects||_ $ In an adn e copied from the Southern Agri- 
until the maize begins to form its grains, and||culturist, the writer — “ The corn = in — 
then the milky substance which these contain is p » of ba ry atin 


“ Thecultivators of rice in America sometimes 
suffer severely from the depredations of the Rice- 


toa greater length of the warm season, yeta por- 
tion is in th milky state quite soont enough to’ 
save Bob Liacoin from any such necessity. | 





























| crowded. 


| potatoes than from the first. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
RACKS FOR SHEEP. 


The best constructed rack for feeding sheep, 
is a rack and trough combined, constructed in the 
following manner: A trough is made, in a picce 
of timber, four inches deep, and as wide as the 
timber will allow. The sides are hewed bevel- 
ing, so that when pieces of board are nailed upon 
hem in an upright position, they may stand 
aring. Pieces of board, two feet and a half 
long, and six inches wide, are nailed on the 
sides in an upright position, leaving the spaces 
between them six or seven inches. The tops 
are strengthened by narrow strips of board, laid 
horizontally, in the form of raves. Each end 
is boarded up to prevent the sheep from getting 
in. ‘To prevent its being turned over, it must be 
made fast to short pieces of timber laid under- 
neath crosswise. The object of using boards 
instead of rounds, is to prevent the horned sheep 
from getting fast, and to make the open spaces 
farther apart, so that the sheep may not stand 
It may be thought that six or seven 
inches is a narrow space for a horned sheep to 
put in his head; but experience will prove, that 
even “the indignant ram,” with his “twisted 
horns,” will soon learn to put in his head and 
take it out at pleasure. The great benefit of a 
rack and trough, constructed in the above man- 
ner, is, it affords a convenient and clean place for 
feeding green vegetables and corn. At that sea- 
son of the year when sheep need the most care, 
every place which they frequent is soon rendered 


too foul for use ; but a trough so constructed can- 
not be fouled by the sheep. e. 





‘or the Genesee Farmer. 
POTATOES. 

Mr. Epitorn—In the month of June, 1832, | 
planted in my garden, on the same kind of soil 
prepared in the same manner, and side by side, 
three kinds of potatoe seed, (all of which were 
Foxites.) The first kind was whole potatoes of 
good size, which yielded respectably both as to 
size and numbers. The second kind was the 
parings, which our good wives generally assume 
the right of taking off in the summer season; 
from this kind of seed I received larger but fewer 
The third kind of 
seed consisted of the sprouts or chits, broken 
from the potatoe when about six inches long, of 
which I used about five or six to each hill, (a 
greater number would, I think, have been better.) 
From this last kind I dug potatoes nearly as 
large again as from either of the others. The 
number was as great as from the second kind. 
I have this day weighed twelve of the largest, 
and found the weight of the twelve to be eleven 
pounds and ten ounces, which, if I mistake not, 
isa greater size than the Foxite commonly attains. 

I believe that I had as great a quantity from a 


hill or given space of the last as from the first 


kind of seed. Very respectfully, &c. 
Milton, January 10, 1833. W.P. W. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
MANURES. 

Mr. Epiror—In the Genesee Farmer of the 
19th of January, I notice a communication of 
Utavs on the subject of using manures. In 
this, as in other communications from the same 
pen, UtMus seems to have understood his subject 
perfectly. All yard manures are chiefly compo- 
sed of carbon, and recent mgnores, befote de- 
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composition has taken place, are more highly 
charged with this food of plants than decomposed 
manures. As much so I believe as fresh tea is 
better than the drainings. Recent manures, if 
buried in the soil at a proper depth, are slowly 
resolved into vegetable food, charging the earth 
with fertilizing principles, which are supplied to 
the succeeding crop in such portions as the plants 
can digest and assimilate. If carbonic acid gas 
be supplied tuo freely, it is like a surfeit in eating 
toanimals. Plants are not found to thrive ina 
pure carbonic atmosphere, though their natural 
food; if supplied too rapidly it is aiways hurtful, 





following winter being an open one, the oats that 
came up in the fall lived, as I contend, through the 
winter, with but little alteration, except a little 
yellowed by the frost. In the spring they start. 
ed up and grew finely, and I thought I should 
have two crops of oats from one sowing, but to 
my mortification, when they headed out there was 
no other grain to be seen but chess. 

In the fall of 1801, I cleared of ten acres of my 
new land, and sowed it with wheat. It wasa 
beautiful piece of dry land, and every part of the 
field promised to be equally productive. 1 procu- 
red my seed from different farmers, whom f as- 





but when buried at proper depths in the soil, it is 
supplied slowly and in such portions as the plants 
can digest. Such are the results of my observation 
and experience. Yours, ete. 
R. M. WILLIAMS. 
Middlesex, Jun, 26, 1833. 





For the Genesee Farmer 

Mr. Epiroxr—Having lately commenced ta- 
king your valuable paper—I say valuable be- 
cause I think it necessary that there should be pa- 
pers printed, in different sections of our country, 
on those important subjects, agriculture and horti- 
culture, that the most numerous and important part 
of the population of our country, ({ mean the 
farmers,) may have a regular channel for the in- 
terchange of opinions on those subjects in which 
they are engaged, and in perusing your paper I 
tind that privilege is given to your subscribers, 
and others who see fit to avail themselves cf the 
opportunity. 


leame up, and looked similar until after the au- 


sisted at harvesting. I had an opportunity of 
selecting that which was clean from chess. The 
shape of my field was an oblong square, or para- 
lellogram, and I coniuienced by sowing across 
one end of it, each kind of seed by itself. It all 





tumnal frost commenced. I then discovered 
that about two acres of my wheat, which was 
about the middle of my field, appeared to turn 
yellow and dwindle away, and in the spring I 
think one half of it was dead, and the remainder 
looked sickly. As the season advanced, it grew, 
but proved to be about one half chess, one quar- 
ter smut, and the remainder wheat. The re- 
maining eight acres was fine wheat. I think I 
can explain the cause of the above difference to 
the satisfaction of farmers. 

Thetwo bushels of seed with which the above 
two acres was sown I had of a neighbor whom 1 
assisted in harvesting; and while so engaged he 
observed, a part of the field where I was enga- 





In the last number of your second volume, 
find on the first page a few observations respect- 


ing the transmutation of wheat to chess. The}; 


writer seems to discard the idea of any other 
grain turning to chess. I am not wishing to 
commence a paper warfare, for you will conclude, 
from the dates of my agricultural experience, 
that my head is already blossoming for the 
grave, but when agricultural subjects are brought 
up, they have a tendency to stimulate me to ac- 
tion, and I forget my years. I make no preten- 
sions to scholarship, nor do | profess to be a scien- 
tific, but practical farmer. 1 will take the liberty 
uf making a few observations respecting the de- 
veneracy of different kinds of grain into chess 
derived from my experience. I will first go back 
to the time when I commenced farming in 
the year 1801. At that time | moved from Con- 
necticut, and located mysclf in Homer, now in- 
cluded in Cortland county, in this state. [ pur- 
chased four hundred acres of heavy timbered 
land, on which I think there could never have 


been any chess sown. I cleared off six acres 
that spring, on one acre of which I sowed one 
bushel of clean oats. I had a good burn on that 


acre, and it will be said it was perfectly clean 


from al! noxious weeds, as it had been a heavy} 


forest, and not connected with any clearing. I 


sowed the oats on the 25th of June. They grew | 


large, and stood up well until they were nearly 
fit to harvest. As I intended to enlarge the field 


the next year, | enclosed it with a brush fence on-| 
ly. A drove of hogs from the woods made their) 
way through the brush fence, trampled down, 


shelled out, and destroyed much of my crop. 1 


harvested the remainder, saving all I could ; but 
those that were shelled out and left upon the 


rround came up that fall and grew finely. The 


ged was sown with spring wheat, which was 
sown on the first of January, that day being ve- 
ry warm. The wheat came up early in the 
spring, and yielded a fiuecrop; and he observed, 
that he believed, by sowing it a little earlier for a 
few years, it might be converted into winter 
wheat; and when he sent me the seed I have no 
doubt but he sent me some of that seed, that 1 
might try the experiment, for that which lived 
through the winter and ripened appeared to be 
spring wheat; but he was careful never to own 
the fraud. So much for my own experience. 

Joun MItter, an early and respectable inha- 
bitant of this town, now deceased, informed me 
that, when he first came into this town, he 
brought with him a number of geese. He clear- 
ed off a spot of ground for a garden, and sowed 
a part of it with rye in the spring, which he cut 
through the summer for feeding his geese, and 





did not permit it to head out the first year. The 
next spring he allowed it to grow for seed, but 
when it headed out he discovered it to be chess. 
Now, sir, as I have perused but two of your 
papers, and but one of them treated on the sub- 





ject of the transmutation of wheat into chess, I 
hive not seen the testimony for or against this 
doctrine, and shall therefore only add, by way of 
inquiry: Being convinced of the facts, as stated 
by me, I would ask, has this doctrine nothing to 
support it but ancient tradition, or is there suffi- 
cient testimony at present to support it? As our 
minds should always be so free from prejudice 
)as to receive testimony, I have thought to make 
the abuve statement, and can produce volumes of 
testimony to show, that not only has wheat turn- 
ed to chess, but large crops of rye have been pro- 
duced from‘clean seed wheat, on fallows that had 








I should be glad to have the following ques 
tions answered : 

From what did the chess spring and grow 
where I had my first acre of oats ? 

From what did the chess spring where I sow- 
ed my spring wheat in the fall? and lastly, 

From what did Esq. Mitver’s chess spring o1 
new land on which he had sowed nothing bu: 
rye? 

When these are atiswered, 1 will ask as many 
more. My zeal in the caiise Of agriculture has 
made my communication somewhat lengthy, bu: 
I have been so from a wish to contribute my 
mite towards settling this disputed point, which 
is so important to every farmer. 


SAMUEL GREIGGS. 


Notre.—In answer to Mr. Gretcas’ first ques- 
tion, we think it possible that chess might have 
been left upon his grounds by pigeons, as by his 
dates it would appear that his oats were not ripe 
until long after wheat harvest, when it might be 
supposed that the pigeons had picked up all the 
wheat from the fields, and after that fed upon 
chess, which they disgorged when they alighted 
in the field where they found oats. 

As to his second question, it is well known 
that there is not as much pains taken with farm 
ers generally to keep spring wheat clean as there 
is with winter wheat, as the former is rarely car 
ried to foreign market, and there might have been 
a mixture of chess and rye with the seed, which 
were left to spread after the spring wheat was 
destroyed by the winter. 

The same was probably the case with Mr. 
Mixter’s rye, which was probably spring rye, 
mixed with some chess; the rye being killed by 
the winter, left the chess to receive the full 
strength of the soil. 

((" We hope our correspondent will delay 
asking the questions he has in reserve, until he 
shall have perused the second volume of the 
Farmer, as he will see by that, that the whole 
ground has been thoroughly explored and dis- 
cussed, until our readers are begging for respite. 
We have now pubished all the communications 
we have received on this subject; and we should 
prefer waiting until the experiments undertaken 
by some of the writers are completed, before re- 
newing it again. 
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From the New-Englanud Farmer. 
Profitable Cultivation, Use of Roots in 
Farming, &c. 


Mr Fessenpen—Dear Sir—Messrs. Fether- 
stonhaugh and J. Buel, Esqs. have written so 
much and so ably on the advantages of raising 
and feeding roots to stock, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to say any thing more on this 
subject, but as their communication induced me 
to try the experiment, perhaps ap account of my 
success may prevail on others to follow my exam- 
ple. In England it is well anderstood that no 
farmer can prosper withove his turnep field, and 
it is likewise believed that in this climate it is 1m- 
possible to feed the erop out to advantage, even 
from cellars, during the severity of the winter ; 
to remedy this inconvenience, | have erected a 
building partly on the Pennsylvania plan, 40 feet 
square, and sufficiently large to hold my grain, 
straw and threshing machine; underneath this 
is a stone basement laid with lime cement, nine 
feet in the clear. Across the upper end, ani 
next to the bank, is a cellar, occupying one fourth 
of the basement ; this is so arranged that it can 





be loaded from a shoot and from a tipped-up cart, 





I not been ploughed for many years 


and with a door below sufficiently large to admit 
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a wheelbarrow, Whict: is moveu on a level -rom } 
the vault to the basement, in which the air is ex 

pected at all times to be so temperate that we can 
jeed without freezing the roots, and when the 
weather is more mild the wheelbarrow can be 
oushed forward into the sheds adjoining on the | 
same level. By these means my roots are pre-| 
served at all times in a sound state, and may be, 
fed when wanted with a great abridgment of) 
labor My crop of roots occupied this season 

two small fields without manure, One containing 
one acre and thirteen rods of stiff loam, resting 

on gravel ; this field was manured last year With 
25 wads of sheep dung and 100 bushels of leach | 
ed ashes, and produced 130 bushels of corn, (see 

N. E. Farmer, Vol. X. No 20.) ihis season | 
it was ploughed and harrowed with a fine har- 

row toa garden mold, then rolled and thrown in- | 
to narrow ridges, two and a half feet apart 11 | 
was planted on the 15th of June with mangel 
wurtzel, the seed drilled on the ridges at the dis- | 
tance of 10 inches; as my seed fell short, the 
field was completed with ruta baga. tart of the) 
plants came up and looked well, but the most of 
the mange: wurtzel failed entirely i his part of 
the field was again ploughed on the 25th of July, 
and sowed broadcast with the common flat tur- 
nep --harrowed and rolled. The plants were 
thinned to 8 inches, (my order was 16, but my 
man could not bear to lose so many fine plants ; ) 
he spent two days in thinning and hoeing the 
turmeps, which grew with gteat rapidity, and 
soon covered the ground; the tops were froin 15 
to 16 inehes im height, and the bottoms nearly | 
half their thickness out of the ground, anu so 
large as nearly to come im contact with each 
other. The other portion of the field that was 
covered with mangel wurtzel and ruta baga, ap- 
peared very thrifty, the plants all standing and 
uncommonly large. ‘This field excited a great 
deal of attention—it was viewed by most of the 
villagers as a curiosity ; three families were plen 
titully supplied with them from the time the 

were of the size of an egg until harvested. 
Twenty bushels were delivered on the field to 
pay laborers for harvesting, two loads were taken 
‘ops and all to the barn to teed, rather more than 
100 bushels of the smallest were disposed of to| 
funilies in the yillage at 25 cts. per bushel, and | 
lt loads of common turneps, 10 of ruta baga, and | 


11! mangel wurtzel, averaging 25 bushels to al 
loau, were stowed in the new cellar ; but this 4 
not all; we fed five hogs with the tops of the man- 
vel wurtzel about five weeks, and six oxen, at_ 
work at the same time, at noon with ruta baga! 
‘eaves. Again, the ground is clean and in good 
order for a crop of barley and grass seed, and une 
team may easily plough, harrow and roll the) 
field inone day Lhe bag left o» the ground | 
gave a full feed to six milch cows and 200 sheep | 
tur seven or eight days. The other fieid was an 
enurely different scil; it was originally a hem- 
lock swamp—it had been lately drained and the 
stumps drawn off or burnt; this portion was| 
plough -d last year, for the first time, deep, with’ 
a strong plough and six oxen; it proved to be a 
rich vegetable mold resting on stiff clay, and was 
cropped on the furrow with buckwheat ; it pro- 
duced a large crop of straw and a fair crop of 
gra.nj this season it was ploughed once, but not 
so deep as to disturb the original sod, and all 
sown with oats and grass seed, excepting be- 
tween half and three quarters of an acre reser- 
ved for ruta baga. Owing to the ground being 
wet, it was not worked until the 28thot June; it 
was then thrown into narrow ridges, and drilled | 
in the top of the ridge with ruta baga, but it was 
yet too wet, the ground baked, and the plants 
ame up irregular y; We Were unable to work it 
until the Ist of August, when the ground, after 
a shower, was ploughed, hoed out, and the rid- 
ves filled by transplanting. The ground worked 
uncommonly light and mellow, and from this time 
ithe plants grew rapidly, although far behina the 
ther field; we harvested them three weeks too 
early, while they were in rapid growth. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, we pitted from 
eo (the new cellar not being finished, ) 375) 
“ushels 
If I have been more successful in m a 
a!) my neighbors, it is owing partly to diligence, | 
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and adopting the maxim that what is done shall 
be well done, and also to adopting the practice of 
my friend Earl Stimpson, o ome of depo- 
siting my manure on the top rather than the bot- 
tom of the furrow. I begun my improvement 


\by ploughing deep with six oxen and a — 
¢ 


plough. This is done as well to level the groun 

as to bring up the stones below my future plough- 
‘ing, which are carefully picked and caried off the 
ground, and after the land is pein cleaned, 
‘worked into a fine garden mold; the manure is) 
then applied to the amount of 10 to 25 loads of. 
| 26 Seskele to the load. This is spread evenly orf 
| the surface, and well incorporated with the earth | 
'with a fine tooth harrow, Im preparing these 
\fields for their regular rotation, much labor is 
| frequently expended, but in no instance, except 
|in the wet clay bottom, has the crop failed, al- 
ways amply repaying the extra labor, as well as 
the labor incident to the production, and the land 
is at once increased in value from $10 per acre, 
(the original — to pay the interest on at least 
$100 per acre t is wonderful to notice the 
good effects of comparatively smail quantities of 
manure applied as above. It may be asked, how 
does the manure operate? Do not the plants re- 
ceive a greater proportion of nourishment from 
the air than is generally allowed? Does not the 
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Bris. wheat flour 
Half bris. do. 
Bris. rye do. 
Fhds, Indian Meal 
Bris do. 

Bris Buckwheat, 
Half brls. do. 





Ins. in Kings co. bls. flo’r 4,835 


INSPECTED IN THE CITY 


or New-York, FOR THE YEaR 1832. 


1332. 1931. 
827,277 915,687 
25,570 25,187 
12,676 9.229 
7,154 9,951 
12,774 21,076 
128 77 
244 405 
5,627 


| Average price of wheat flour $6,123; Indian 


mea! $15,50; Rye flour bri 4,50 ; Buckwheat $1. 





Agents for the Farmer. 


Albany, W. Thorburn. 
Albion, A.H. Cole, Esq. 


‘8. B. Treadwell. | 


Kinderhook,EditorSentine! 
Lansinbutgh,A.Walsh,Esq. 
Le Koy, E. Starr. 


Auburn, Hon. J..L. Rich-| Lockport, N. Leouard. 


ardson. 
“ U_ F. Doubleday, 
“ H. Ivison & Co. 
Aurora. David Thomas. 
“ L. Ewer. 
Batavia, 
Bath, H. D. Smead. 
Ballston, W. W. Powell. 
Ballston Center, 
Baldswinville, 8. W. Bald- 
win. 
Brockport, J. Greenleaf. 














manure rather serve to attract this nourishment 
by its fermenting or other properties as well as) 
-noisture tv the plants, keeping by this means the | 
ground seit and mellow, ratber than communica- 
ting direct nourishment to the roots? ‘Che appli- 
cation of plaster and lime warrants some such 


Brooklyn, A. Spooner, Es 
Brooksgrove, W.B.Munsoc, 
Brownville, Maj. E. Kirby 
Buffalo, 

“6 R. W. Haskins 

“ O. G. Steele. 

“ A. Callender. 

“ B. Hodge, Jr. 





ideas as suggested above, which I leave to far 
more able heads to describe. Thus far I have}! 


curing and feeding them. I believe there is no 

mistake, at any rate none is intended, and if 

worthy of record you are at liberty to publish it. 
I am yours, respectfull 

BENJAMIN BUTLER. 

Oxford, (Chenango, N. Y.) Dec. 26, 1832. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET, 
For the week ending Jan 26. 
With Particular Notices of Actual Sales. 


ASH#S.—The demand was more extensive 
towards te close, and sales were inade freely at), 








|| $4,40 and 4,60. 


{ 
HEMI’.—Small sales, Outshot at $190, and |! 
Clean at $210. i 
HOPS.—Small sales at 32 a 35. F 
PR‘+V/SIONS.—T he market has become ex- | 
tremely dull, and where sales to any extent have 
been effected, it has been at some decline. 600! 
bbls. city prime Pork, sold at about $11. 


more stir in flax scec, and on the latter day 5 or |! 
600 tes were suld, at $15} clean. Clover sced is} 
higher, 20 tes good quality were taken for ex- | 
| portation, at L2ctslb. Timothy would readily 
‘command our quotations of $17} per tierce, but || 
‘there are no sellers. 

CORN #XCHANGE.—Scarcely ever did a 
week pass away and produce so little business. 
The principal sale of Flour within our know-) 
ledge was of 500 bris. Alexandria at $6 on time. || 
New-York city is offered at $5§; Western of i 
common brands was so!d at $6, Richmond City at | 
| $6$, and not at less. Crdinary brands of How-| 
ard-street were offered at $6; and common sorts | 
of Southern at $53. There were no arrivals of 
Wheat, and no sales from the parcels in store. | 
Rye is scarce at 90 cts. Northern Corn 70 cts || 
‘f Southern Corntwo cargoes were received and || 

art of one sold, at 66cts. Barley is nominal at 

5 cts. witha small stock in market. Sales of 
Peas at 85 cts. bush. and of Beans at 106 cts. || 
bush. 

We annex the report of inspections of flour in 
this city for the last year, as compared with the 
year before. The inspections of 1831 were in. 
creased by the re-inspection of about 100,000 brs, 
During the year 1852, the market has been kept 

'soclear that the quantity re-inspected has not 
lexceeded 20,000 bris. It is believed that the ac- 
/ tual receipts for 1832 were as great as in 1831, 























given a history of my rich crops, and mode of se | 
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FOR SALE, 
Y the subscriber in Macedon, 





co., 50,000 White Wul- 


berry Trees. 
WM. P RICHARDSON. 








Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture, price 75cts. 
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for sale bv 
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THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee— 
Their graves are sever’d farand wide, 
By mount, and stream and sea. 


' 

iI nodded, and he continued, “ What do you 
/know about birds, sir?” 

| Reader, this answer brought a blush into my 
‘face. I felt as if caught ina trap, for | was 
istruck by the force of .he gentleman’s question ; 
which, by the way, was nut much in discordance 
‘with a not unusual mode of granting an answer 
inthe United States Sure enough, thought 1, 
litUe or perhaps notuing dc | know of the nature 
lof those beautiful denizens of the air; but the 
‘next izoment vanity gave me a pinch, and urged 
ime to conceive that 1 knew at least as much 
}aBout bird. as the august personage in my pre- 
ence. “ Sir,’ replied 1, “1 am a student of na- 
ture, and admire Ler works, from the noblest 
figure of man to the crawling reptile which you 
‘have in your bosom.” ‘ Ah! replied he, a-a-a 
jmaturaiist | presume!” “Just so, my good sir.” 
was my answer. ihe gen.eman gave me the 
cage; and i observed from the corner of one of 
‘ny eyes, that his were cunningly inspecting my 
‘'tace. 1 examined the pretty finches as long as | 
wished, returned the cage, made a low bow, and 
| . 

| was agoutto proceed on my walk, when this odd 
|\sortot being asked me a question quite accordant 
| wii my desire of knowing more of him: “ Will 
‘vou come with me, sir? ti you will, you shall 


The saine fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One ’midst the forests of the West, 
By adark stream is laid— 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 





The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 
He lies where pearls ‘ie deep— 
[Ie was the loved of al!, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep 
One sleeps where southern vines are drest, 
Above the noble slain ; 
Ue wrapt his colors round his breast, 
tn a blood-red tield of Spain. 


And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
In leaves, by soft winds fann’d; 
She faded ’midst the Italian flowers, 


The iast of that bright band ‘trom differ. nt parts of the world. 


pacoilection.” ft assured him | should feel grati- 
|| fied, and accompanied hun to his lodgings 

| We entered a long room, where to my surprise, | 
he first objects that attracted my attention were | 
/alarge easel, with a full length unfinished por- | 
‘trait upon it, a table with pallets and pencils, and 





And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Who-e voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee. 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 


ile 


l 


And cheer’d with songs the hearth— 


countenance, and as hehas told me since, thought 
I had lost my senses. But] observed him all the 
while, and fully as determined to carry my point 
as he would be to carry off an enemy’s ship, | 

ave my words additional emphasis, addressing 
him as a representative of the Navy, and steer- 
ing somewhat clear of personal insult, played off 
my batteries against the craft. ‘The commodore 
walked up to mc, placing his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, and told me in a resolute manner, that 
if | intended to insult the Navy, he would instant- 
ly cut off my ears. His features exhibited a]! 
the spirit of his noble nature; ands I had now 
|succeeded in rousing the lion, t judged it time to 
retreat. Sochanging my tone, | begged his par 
‘don and told hi:n he now looked precisely as | 
|| wished to represent him. He laughed, and re- 
l turning to his seat assumed a bold countenance, 
|| And now, sir, see the picture.” 

At some future period 1 may present pon With 

other instances of the odd ways in which this 
|| admired artist gave animation to his sitters. 


i 


it 
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Rochester Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. 


|| FP NEE subscriber will open soon an extensive 


; ‘ assortment of GARDEN, FIELD and 
see souie more curious birds, some of which are |! : 


i keep quite, 


| 


FLOWER SEEDS of the latest importation, 
| which he will sell, wholesale or retail, as cheap as 
‘can be purchased at any similar establishment in 
‘the country As ali Seeds sold by the subscriber 
_will be packed under his inspection, persons pur- 
'ehasing may rely upon them as being correct.— 
Also 50,000 cultivated FRUIT TREES 0: 
large size, Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees and 


i 
' 


a number of pictures of various sizes placed along | Shrubs, among which are 150 varieties of Roses 
the walls. Several cages containing birds were | Bylbous Roots, Strawberry Vines, &c., together 
* 5 


‘hung near the windows, and two young gentle-|| with Garden and Farming Tools, Flower Pots 
|| men were busily engaged in copying some finish- || 


Alas! for love, if show wert all, 
And naught beyond, | 'h earth! 


| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 











THE ORIGINAL PAINTER. fed portraits. 1 was delighted with all | saw. 
‘Che foliowing interesting extract has been fur. | wach a 
nished us by a friend. [tis from Audubon’s Or- | coloring, the handling, the composition, and the 
pg or ‘ keeping—all proved that whoever was the artist, 
vithological Biography. | he certainly was possessed of superior talents. 
As { was lounging one fair and very warm } i did not know that my companion was the 
morning on the Levee at New Orleans, | chan- |; painter of the picture. * * * * tie bade me sit) 
‘ed to observe a gentleman whose dress and other || down. * * * * and said, “If you have leisure 
accompaniments greatly aitracted my attention || and wil stay 
I wheeled about, and followed him for a short |, patnt, and will 
space, whea judging by every thing about him 
that he was a true original, | accosted him. 


relate to you an incident of my} 
life which will prove to you how sadly situated 
| an artist is at times.” in full expectation that 

But here ‘et me give you some idea of his ex- | more eccentricities Were to be witnessed,—I seat- 
terior tiis head was cover*d by a straw hat,|/ ed myseif at his side, and observed with interest | 
the brim of which might cope with those worn || ow adrotily he transferred the colors from his 
by the fairsex in 1830; his neck was exposed to}! glistening palletto the canvas before him. I was 
the weather: the broad frillof « shirt, then fash-|| about to compliment him on his iacility of touch, 
ionable, flapped about his breast, whilst an ex-| when he spoke as follows : . 
traordinary collar, carefully arranged, fell over} * his ts, sir, or l ought to say rather, this) 
the top of hiscoat. ‘The latter was a light green | will be the portrait of one of our best navy offi- 
color harmonizing well with a pair of flowing yel-; cers, @ man as brave as Cesar, and as good a) 
low nankeen trowsers, and a pink waistcoat, from |, sailor as ever walked the deck of a seventy-four. 
the bosom of which, amidst a large bunch of the | But, sir, if you should ever paint portraits, | 
splendid flowers of the Magnolia, protruded part) you will often meet with difficulties. For in- | 


| 


of a young alligator, which seemed more anxious | stance, the brave commodore, of whom this is the | 


to glide through t e muddy waters of some reti- | poitrait, although an excellent man at every thing | 


red swamp, than to spend its life swinging to and | else, is the worst sitter [ ever saw; and the inci- 
fro among folds of the finest lawn. ‘ihe gentle-| dent I promised to relate to you, as one curious 
man held in one hand a cage full of richly-plu- | enough, is connected with his bad mode of sitting. 
ined Nonpareils, whilstin the other he sported a}, Ihe first morning that the commodore came to 
silk umbrella, on which I could plainly read} -1t, he was in full uniform, and his sword at his 
‘* Stolen from I,” these words being printed injside After a few moments of conversation, and 
large white characters. He walked as if con-|| when ali was ready on my part, | bade him as- 
scious of hisown importance, that is, with a good | cend this throne, place himself in the attitude | 
deal of pomposity, singing, “My love is but a|/which I contemplated, and assume an air beco 
lassie yet,” and that with such thorough imita-| ming an officer of the Navy He mounted, pla- 
tion of the Scotch emphasis, that had not his||ced himself as [ had desired, but merely louked 
physiognomy brought to my mind a denial of his}|at me as if I had been a block of stone. I wait- 
veing from ‘‘within a mile of Edinburgh,” Lied a few minutes, when observing no change on 
should have put him down in my journal for a}) his placid countenance, I ran the chalk over the 
true Scot. But no:—his tournure, nay the very |canvas to form a rough outline. ‘This done, I 
shape of his visage, pronounced him an Ameri- || looked up to his face again, and opened a con- 
can, from the farthest parts of our eastern Atian- | Versation which | thought would warm his war- 
tic shores. — me, , like nature; butin vain. I waited, and waited, 

All this raised my curiosity to such a height,||talked and talked, until my patience —sir. you 
that 1 accosted him with ‘‘ Pray, sir, will youal- | must know | am not overburdened with phlegm 
low me to examine the birds you have in that || —being almost run out, | rose, threw my pallet 


picture spoke for itself: the drawing, the | 


a while, 1 will show you how ||| 


Liyacinth Glasses, Crocus Pots, &c. 
24> Cash paid for all kinds of Grass Seeds. 
N. B. As a catalogue of the above establish 
ment will be ready for delivery soon, a particul r 
enumeration at this tiie is thought unnecessary 
jan 5 N. GOODSBELL. 





Rochester Nursery and Seed Store, 


'|(On Main street, opposite Alerander’s ‘Tarern. 


| 


Hk subscriber returns histhank- 

for the liberal support he has 
experienced since the establishment 
of The Rochester Nursery. <A 
stranger here, with nothing but his 
knowledge of gardening and admirable collection 
of fruit trees to recommend him, his success has 
‘surpassed his inost sanguine expectations, and 
furnishes an incontrovertible proof of the pre- 
sent taste tor gardening in the western country, 
jand will be a great stimulant for the subscriber 
|to use his utmost exertions to meet the wishes ot 
/his patrons. {tis with the greatest pleasure he 
ican direct their attention to the excellent and 
_ varied collection of fruit trees, vines, &c., now on 
the premises, which are of the most handsome 
growths, all cultivated, and true to their names 
ihe ornamental trees and shrubs embrace the 
|most elegant species and varieties. ‘The list of 
Kitchen, Garden and E'lower Seeds, is extensiv: 
and various, (see Catalogue,) and include many 
new and highly esteemed sorts They were al! 
imported from London in 1832. The subscriber 
has als» the pleasure to inform his customers, 
that there is now on the way, For THe Rocnes- 
TER Nursery AND Serv Store, (according to 
advices just received,) a fresh importation of the 
latest growths, from Mr. Charlwood, of London 
one of the most extensive seedsmen in England 
This collection will contain many new and much 
valued varieties of vegetab!cs and flowers, lately 
originated in Europe 
| Catalogues of trees, plants and seeds, &c.. 
have been published, and may be had gratis at 
the Nursery, or at Messrs. Hoyt, Porter & Co.'s 
Book Store, Rochester. All letters, post poid, 
will mect with every attention, and orders execu 
ted with punctuality and dispatch. 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 











cage?” The gentleman stopped, straightened | and brushes on the floor, stamped, walking to and 
his body, almost closed his left eye, then spread || fro about the room, and vociferated such calami- 
ais legs apart, and with a look altogether quizzi-|\ties against our Navy, that I startled the good 

cal, answered, “ Birds, sir, did you say birds ” || commodore. Ele still lacked at me with a placid || 


Rochester Nursery, Jan. 10, 1833. 
C GRASS SEED. 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 
- Rochester, sept 19-féim A. CHAPIN 








